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CHARIVARIA. 
Signor DorRANDO PIETRI, it appears, 
is by calling a confectioner. This, we 
suppose, accounts for his doing so 


well on a baking day. 
* * 


It seems that he was not fasci- 
nated by his brief experience of the 
Stage. He is said to have even re- 
fused a part in a piece which he was 
assured would have a long run. 

* * 


The Grand Vizier, Ferip Pasna, 
who quite recently received from the 
KatseR the Black Eagle, has been 
replaced by a new Vizier of pro- 
British sympathies. So the Eagle 
turus out to have been prophetically 
right in putting on mourning. 

* * 


— 

In reply to a grateful telegram from P 
his army, the SuttTan or Turkey | = eS 
stated that ‘‘ he had long desired to} - P = SF 
erant the constitution.’’ Oh, ABpuUL! : 
z * * 

* | 

The Under-Secretary for the 
Home Office, speaking on the Old 
Age Pensions Bill, apologised for the 
fact that the age-limit was at present 
as high as 70. ‘‘ You must remem- 
ber,’ he said, “‘that the Bill imposes 
no small charge upon the resources 
ofthe nation.’” There was never any 
fear of our not remembering this fact. 

* * 


Meanwhile the Bill has given 
a distinct fillip to the Manhood 
Suffrage agitation, for it is obviously 
only fair that those persons who are 
to receive pensions should be in a 
position to give effect to their views 
as to the amount of the same and any 
the period at which they are to be-| = os ‘ tyes 
come payable. s lee @) o> 

— 4 a? CC sews BAVICER 

As several articles entitled ‘‘ The “Dip YoU MARK IT, Boy?” i 
Ideal Public House ’’ have appeared “ WHERE IS IT?” “ON THIS YER BEACH!” 
on the subject of Lord Lamineton’s . : — ‘.-2 
Bill, we are requested to state, in| hears nowadays makes one’s hait} Solicitors, it is now stated, are to 
order to prevent false hopes from stand on end, and this gives a}be wigged as well as gowned, ** an 
being raised, that the Bill does not | deceptive appearance of growth. eminent firm of wig-makers "’ being 
propose to make it compulsory for : y *,* ’ om” on the point of producing a headgear 
every publican to supply customers Miss Maup ALLAN, who is con-| which, it is mysteriously announced, 
with free drinks. tributing the story of her life to The | will be easily distinguished from the 

* x Weekly Dispatch, was once, it ap-|hall-mark of the barrister. While 
- pears, kidnapped by Red Indians.|we have no wish to give away the 
Their costume seems to have made a| secret, we would mention that a 
lasting impression on her. rumour is current, and is causing 
wg some concern in Chancery Lane, to 

‘Yes,’ said the manager of the | the effect that the solicitor’s wig will 
latest exponent of the Almost-| be red instead of grey. 

Altogether Dance, ‘‘of the Press 

In the opinion of a Stuttgart pro-|1otices I received there was only 
fessor, music is the best agent for|one unfavourable.’’ ‘‘ And what was Answer to a Lady. Correspon- 
making the hair grow. We think,|the tenour of it?’’ ‘‘ Why, it said | dent:—We believe that the best way 
however, that the Professor has|that there was nothing in the per-| to pack your hats is to obtain from 
Jumped to a hasty-and wrong con- | formance to which anyone could take | the local ironmonger a large round 
clusion. Much of the music one | exception.” tin bath for each of them. 











It is suggested that the Crystal 
Palace shall be turned into’ a 
Museum. We should have thought 
it would take up too much room in 
any Museum. 

* * 
* * * 

” 
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THE MAN THAT STOLE THE DIAMONDS. 
To Mr. Rupert Gurxyess, Commander of the London Division Naval 
"Volunteer Reserve (H.M.S. Buzzard, moored off the approach to 

Mr. Punch’s Offices). Mr. Guixness is reported to have been the 
object of a bitter attack on the part of Mr. Hernert Burrows, in the 
course of the latter's appeal to the Socialist Electors of Haggerston. } 
tupERT, I’m told you ’ve never done 
A decent day’s work ‘neath the sun, 
Never perspired in any one 
Of life’s laborious furrows ; 
But I am certain (see Who ’s Who?) 
This allegation isn’t true 
Which (they allege) was flung at you 
By Mr. Bertie Burrows. 


That bulwark of the public weal 
Says ‘‘ Man must work, or beg, or steal, 
To earn the matter for a meal 

To stuff his Little Mary at;”’ 
And, since you always shirked a job 
And shunned to beg the casual bob, 
One course remained, says he,—to rob 

A toiling proletariat. 


Yet I have read that, long before 
Your Buzzard flanked the Temple shore 
And you became the Commodore 
Of civil tars that manned her, 
You figured in the Eton eight, 
And helped to lift the Ladies’ Plate, 
And twice secured, at welter weight, 
The Diamonds for Leander. 


rom time to time, when I observe 

Your waistcoat’s more than ample curve, 

I ’ve thought what courage, what a nerve 
Hane agitavit molem; 

And now I hear cur HERBERT swear 

You never turned an honest hair, 

Or won the Diamonds on the square, 
But simply went and stole ‘em. 


Bear up, my Rupert; never mind, 
Though men like Hers are gravel-blind 
To labour of the larger kind, 
The work that ’s not tor wages; 
Your efforts on the L.C.C., 
Nobly performed without a fee, 
Shall stimulate our heirs and be 

The envy of the ages. 


oO. S. 





OUR SUMMER NUMBER STORY. 

At the base of the cliff he sat sketching. Behind him 
the granite wall rose forbiddingly—up, up, and again 
up, and yet up again. The tide swirled ominously round 
the rocks—like a tiger licking his lips before his lunch. 

Yet he noticed it not, for a vision of ethereal beauty 
had swum before his ken. He knew her at once for the 
Summer Number Girl, for she had liquid violet eyes, 


and she wore no shoes, stockings, sleeves, or neckwear. 
However, a Directoire hat made up for these deficiencies. 
A pink freckle on her lissom neck set his veins dancing 


with liquid fire. 
not he? 

A tiny scream—instinct with graceful abandon—rent 
the air. She had slipped on the rocks! To his dying 
day he will remember that sickening scrunch as she sat 
down suddenly on a colony of periwinkles. 

She was thirty yards away, but in a single bound he 


Where the sun had kissed why should 





| 
was by her side. She had fainted—her ankle had given 
way. A horrible indecision made a moment waver out 
into an eternity before his eyes. Ought he to chafe her 
ankle or her wrist? In the end he decided that the 
latter would be more genteel. 

Her eyelids opened like two April flow’rets, revealing 
eyes of liquid violet, then closed modestly like two timid 
oysters. ‘*‘ Thank you,’’ she murmured, and the uncop. 
ventional camaraderie of her words sent a thrill of exalta. 
tion to his brain. 

“Not at all!’’ he replied with almost passionate 
intensity. 

**T must have slipped,’’ murmured the Vision. Even 
in his intoxicating rapture he could not help noticing that 
she never “‘ said ’’ but merely “‘ murmured.’’ 

‘* Not at all! ’’ he repeated ; then he could have bitten 
his tongue off at the audacity of the remark. Suppose 
she were to resent it? 

But his indiscretion 
thought. 

“The tide!’’ she panted. 
cut off! ’’ 

It was so. The tide was swirling menacingly around 
them. One wanton wavelet touched her toe. She 
blushed and drew it under her skirts. 

In an instant he had slipped off his scarlet cummer- 
bund, tied it into a lasso, and cast it up at the merciless 
granite wall behind them. Twenty feet above a tiny 
projection glinted in the sunlight. The noose caught— 
held—tightened. To clasp her in both arms and to 
swarm up the cummerbund with the other was the work 
of a moment. 

They were on a ledge some two inches wide, looking 
out wild-eyed upon a waste of waters. On the far 
horizon a tramp steamer flirted a puff of smoke mock- 
ingly towards them. And still the tide rose... . 

Again he cast up his cummerbund another thirty feet, 
and drew her into temporary safety in a crack of the 
cliff that just afforded a hold for one foot. And still the 
tide rose... . 

“It looks joliy 
he was voicing an eternal truth. 

‘Yes, isn’t it?’’ she murmured; and her words 
seemed to him an ample reward for ons of purgatory. 

Fifty feet above them a single root of samphire tan- 
talised him with its offer of safety. Alone, he might 
have leapt and caught it, but with her in his arms he 
felt that the risk was unthinkable. 

They must perish together unless unless .. . 
An avenue of safety suddenly flashed upon his mint! 
it was horribiy prosaic, but for her sake he felt that no 
sacrifice could be too great. It must be done. 

““Why not take the lift up the cliff? ’’ he whispered 
hoarsely. 

‘It will cost us twopence,’’ 
I ’ve lost my purse.”’ 

*“ May I pay for you always ? He was gazing 
passionately into the depths of her liquid violet eyes. 
They loomed up before him like the coloured bottles in 
a chemist’s window. 

She lowered her eyelids, down, down, down. They 
reminded him of the blinds closing down o’er the 
chemist’s shop. Then she trembled deliciously. 

He hung on her words in an agony of apprehension. 

‘* You will be my hero . . . always,’’ she murmured. 

‘Then I can never be your husband ?’’ he demanded 
fiercely. 

““No!’’ she answered sadly, ‘‘ not if you and I are to 
keep our pride of place in the Summer Numbers! ” 


was quickly banished from 


“It’s rising! We're 


awkward,’’ he breathed, feeling that 


she murmured; “ and 


” 
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A DAY AFTER THE FAIR. 


Mr. Puycn (to Peace). “GLAD TO SEE YOU, MADAM; BUT I WISH YOU COULD HAVE COME A 
LITTLE EARLIER—WHILE THE OLYMPIC GAMES WERE ON.” 
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Look! ‘THAT’s AN ESCAPED convict!” 


Small Boy (in an awestruck whisper), drawing his mother’s attention to the gorgeous socks of the young blood opposite). ‘‘MorHeR, MOTHER, 








A WANDERER IN WALES. 


CrossinG o’er the English borders 

By my worthy doctor’s orders, 

Well equipped with home-spun rai- 
ment, 

Gold, to make immediate payment— 

Fully armed likewise with divers 

| Weapons—fishing rods and drivers, 
Mblick, putter, cleek and baffy ; 

Thus I went to call on Taffy. 











Disappointments not a few 

Lent my trip a sombre hue. 

For I never saw CoRELLI 

At Llandudno or Pwllheli; 

Did not see SHaw take a header 
In the sight of all Llanbedr; 

Did not run against MackINNon 
Woop, M.P., by Llyn or Ffynnon; 
!Did not meet with Donatp Tovey 
On the links of Aberdovey ; 

Failed to recognise Count Haynav 
In the environs of Blaenau; 

Or encounter Baron WRaNGEL 

In the streets of Llanfihangel; 

Did not pluck the wild persimmon 
On the summit of Plynlimmon; 
Did not hear the voice of ‘‘ Mason ” 
Qn the platform of Ruabon: 

Never saw, worst blow of all, 
Raven-Hiut at Raven Fall. 


—— 








Subject to these reservations 

Wales, throughout my divagations, 

Answered all my expectations. 

Ordered specially to “‘ slack it,’’ 

And avoid all needless racket, 

Soon I found that Cambria’s railways 

Were the very best of snailways. 

Further, that this land of quiet 

Harmonised with varied diet. 

Thus I sampled fair Portmadoc’s 

Admirable shrimps and haddocks, 

And appeased a mighty twist with 

Mutton pies at Aberystwith ; 

Lunched off lamb and peas 
lettuce 

At the hostelry of Bettws; 

Mingled ham and eggs and shandy- 

Gaff beside the Mill of Pandy; 

And partook of beer and trifle 

On the cairn that crowns Yr Eifi. 


and 


For the rest my Welsh impressions 

Justified my prepossessions. 

Though the trippers’ ways at Bar- 
mouth 

Much reminded me of Yarmouth, 

Vocalists I heard at Bala 

Worthy of Milan’s La Seala. 

Though the Merioneth ‘‘ Terrier ”’ 

Should be more to make us merrier, 

Still the walls of Harlech stand 

Frowning over mead and strand; 





Still the ancient songs that stirred 

iTeroes to the fight are heard; 

Still the old enchantment clings 

To the ruined halls of kings; 

Still amid her hills and vales 

Throbs the unconquered heart of 
Wales. 








The Church 
article upon 


boldly thus: 


“This is a large problem. This is a difficult 
problem. But it is a problem the consideration 
of which can be deferred no longer. At every 
turn it presents itself, and then the temptation 
is to talk platitudes, to wish vaguely for reform 
while implying that reform must wait for the 
millennium, and so to pass on hastily to another 
subject.” 


Unfortunately it ends (on the third 
column) in this way: 


Times 
** Church 


an 


’ 


begins 
Finance ’ 


“We have no space left wherein even to 
indicate remedies. Possibly we may find an 
occasion of returning to the subject.” 


How well it understands! 





Echoes of the Marathon Race. 
“He went to South Africa during the Boer 
war and there learnt to run.” 
The Daily Chronicle (on Mr. Hefferon). 
There must be a better way of putting 
this, if one could only think of it. 
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THE HOLIDAY GUIDE. 

“‘Wnere are you going for your 
holidays?’’ asked Beatrice, who 
always wants to know more than is 
cood for a sister-in-law. 

I don’t know,’’ I said sleepily. 

‘Isn't it nearly time you began to 
think about it?’’ 

‘‘My dear, I’ve been thinking 
bout it for weeks. Don’t be cross 
with me.’’ 

‘You haven't even decided when 
you ’re going, have you? ”’ 

‘**Oh, yes, I have.’’ 


‘* When? 


*“As soon as I’ve decided where | 


. . . Is that for me or 
lf it’s for me, it’s too 


I’m going. 

tor Baby 2 

small.’’ 
BEATRICE stitched in silence for a 





“Yes. I leave it to you and| 
Mary to find me a nice place there.’’ | 

‘“*T’ll write to Mary to-night.” 
She got up and moved towards the 
house. ‘‘I suppose you don’t want 
to be too near a town?”’ 

‘‘Not too near. But so fong as 
it’s quite close to the sea, I don’t 
really mind. I want,’’ I went on 
dreamily, ‘‘to lie on the top of a 
cliff and smoke, and listen to the 
waves, and watch the rabbits play- 
ing on the sands below. I want——"’ 

Beataice came back to my chair 
suddenly. 

‘*T should like to shake you,”’ 
she said. 

** What ’s the matter? ”’ 

‘* Northamptonshire isn’t near the 
sea, as you know quite well.’’ 

‘* I knew we should find something ! 








little while. Then she ,; 


7 ee __ 

**T was born in Dorset.’’ 
*““You dear! Then I shall eer. 
tainly make a pilgrimage. Now, where 
? I looked longingly 


shall I stay? 
at the map. ‘‘ What about Tumuli? 


That looks a jolly little place.’ 
began Bearrice, | 


** Osmington,”’ 
1S 
‘‘ Oh, here ’s Tumuli again. That? 
will make it very awkward. My! 
letters will all go wrong. Two in the | 
same county is absurd. Oh, look’ 
here, theyre all over the place. | 
Why do you Oh, I see.”’ | 
‘“‘ As I was saying a“ 
“ L’ve got it! Look there—‘ Inn.’ | 
Right on the sea, too. Now, if we! 
only knew the name of it we ’d write | 
to the landlord. Or we might cut that 
bit out and paste it on the envelope, 
with ‘The Landlord’ written just 
- above.”’ 


ec 








} 


put down her work and ; [~~ \_ 
hegan to talk seriously. 
‘““Why don’t you g 
ibroad? ”’ 
‘*T can’t ge alone,”’ I | 
said; *‘ I should probably | 
“et stolen. You wouldn't | 
like it a bit if the post- | 
man turned up one morn- | 
ing with an ear of mine 
in a little box, and you | 
were asked for ten thou- | 
sand pounds for the rest 
of me, end twopence 
anyhow for the over- 
weight.” 
“Don’t be absurd.”” | 
“T’ll go if you'll let | 
me have JOHN. You | 
know, I always think | 


oO 





Sle 





>) 


** JoHN won't mind his| 
' map being spoilt,’’ said 
Beatrice. ‘“‘ Not a bit.” 

“Then will you do it} 
for me? I never know! 
what to say to land-| 
lords.’’ 

Beatrice folded up the 
map and looked at me. 
** You’re simply too——" 

*“It ’s you who wantxi 
me to decide,’’ I pro- 
tested. “‘I was quite 
willing to go on thinking. 
Now you're trying to 
back out of it.”’ 

** Oh oh, very well. 
What are your particular 
requirements ? ”’ 

** That ’s it exactly,’ 1 











they 'd-eat Jons first. 
He is fatter than I am. 
I should point that out.”’ 

‘**T’m afraid you can’t have Jonn 


” 


How ovr VILLAGE SporTS ARE AFFECTED BY OLYMPIC IDEAS. 





against it,’’ I said regretfully. ‘‘I 


‘** Oh, if you 're going to be selfish | must have the sea.’’ 


about it— 

‘‘ What county did you think of, 
if vou stay in England?’ 

‘IT don’t know. I like all the 
counties. This is so sudden.”’ 

“Why not Cornwall?’”’ 

“Yes, why not Cornwall? Only 

. . Well, what I feel is that if 
I go to Cornwall I am sort of casting 
a slur upon all the other counties. 
... ‘Casting the Slur ’—you know, 
that would have made rather a good 
field event at the Stadium. I sup- 
pose America——”’ 

“* Mary says Northamptonshire is 
lovely.’’ 

** Now that really is nice of Mary,’’ 
[ said enthusiastically. ‘‘ Northamp- 
tonshire has it. I shall qualify for 
the county. Hang Cornwall.”’ 

“Really?’’ said Deatrice 
citedly. 


ex- 


‘““Tf you really want the sea and 
will be sensible, perhaps I might 
make a suggestion.”’ 

**T wish you would. 


Then I'll 


| tell you what I don’t like about it.’’ 


*“ All right. Wait a minute.’’ She 


| disappeared into the house, and came | 


out again with something in her | 
hand. Drawing her deck chair next | 
to mine she spread a map out on) 
her knees, | 
““A map,’’ I cried, sitting up| 
quickly. ‘* How lovely. Oh, look, | 
there’s the sea. What county is| 
this? ”’ 
** Dorset.’’ 
*“Cheers for Dorset. 
really as blue as that?’ 
** Bluer. Much bluer.’’ 
‘ You seem very keen,’’ I said sus- 
piciously. “* Have you got shares in 


Is the sea 


: *" 
jit. 





said in admiration. 
| ** That ’s the sort of wor] 

landlords love. I’m no 
good at them at all.’’ 

‘* Well?’ said Beatrice, nibbling 
her pencil. 

‘* First, a big breakfast.”’ 

‘“*The food must be ample,’” 
said Beatrice to herself. 

‘‘Is ‘ample’ strong enough?” I 
asked doubitully. 

** Quite.’’ 

‘‘ Well, you might add ‘ particu- 
larly at the morning meal,’ or some- 
thing like that. Don’t let's spoil 
the whole holiday for a ha’porth of 
ink.” 

‘* All right. What’s the next?” 

“Oh, well . . . Yes. . . . I don't 
know that there ’s . . . I said about 
the breakfast, did 12 A big break: 
fast, and no feather bed, and—- 
Weil, you might just ask if they can 
do porridge. That ’s really all. Three 
weeks in August probably. . - Oh, I 
‘knew there was something I'd for- 
lgotten. ‘P.S. What about plate arid 


's 





———— 
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ljinen?’ You always say that when 
| you go away. I don’t know what it 
| means. 
“Qh, I think that will be all right. 
Well, I'll send it off to-night. 1 
| aeresay I can find a way of ad- 
ldressing it without cutting up the 
‘map. It’s close to Osmington. 
| You ’ve quite decided on it?” 
“Quite,’’ I said sleepily, 
closed my eyes again. 


| But I’ve been thinking since that 
|1’m rather an ass. I believe ‘‘ Inn”’ 
lis a catch like ‘“‘ Tumuli,’’ and that 
lit will turn out to be the name of a 
town. 


and 


‘map like that. If so, we shall look 


‘rather fools. 


| In fact, I really think I shall have | 
You can hear} 
quite well with one ear, I believe, | 


to go abroad after all. 


\and if you let your hair grow the dis- 
fgurement is nothing to speak of. 
A. A. M. 





|“ LADIES IN PARLIAMENT.”’ 
(Extract from a Debate on the Nationalisation 
of Laundries.) 

Mrs. McNag (Gretna Green)... . 
But there is worse behind it. A 
traitress to her sex is egging on those 
who would not otherwise dare 
| raise their heads against the righteou:: 
}demands of an enlightened and all 
but unanimous sisterhood. (Hear! 
jhear!) Yes, we glory in the 
jterhood of women’’! How the 
|\Chancelloress of the Exchequer can 
reconcile it with her conscience . . . 
| Mr. Polkington (Prime Minister). 
I beg to rise to... 

} Mrs. Polkington (Chancelloress of 
'the Exchequer). JoHN, sit down. I 
\will see to this myself. I am re- 
\sponsible for the nation’s money. 
\Mrs. McNac, you are no lady. 

(Loud Opposition cries of ‘‘ Order! 
order! ’’) 
| Mrs. McNag. As the right honour- 
able member has infringed the regu- 
lations of the House by addressing 
me by name, I feel at liberty to give 
her a piece of my mind. A woman 
who has the bad taste to wear a 
Mauve silk dress with passementeric 
|Pasperges and ruches of paté de foie 
grass... 
| Mrs. Polkington. At any rate, I 
hever wore a pink hat trimmed with 
escargots d’or and birds of paradise. 
(Uproar.) 

Mrs. McNag. You haven't the 
taste of an oyster. 

Mrs. Polkington (bursting into 
tears). Jonx, how can you sit there 
and hear me insulted by this female? 

Mre. McNag (also in tears). Am I 











It’s hardly Jikely they ‘d <> 
and stick all the pubs into a smal! | 


to | 


** sis- | 


Auntie. “‘ WuaT Do YoU THINK, ALAN? 








GoD HAS SENT YOU A DEAR LITTLE NEW SISTER!” 
Alan (already fairly well off for toys). ‘Ou, I say! Isy’t Dop sporting ME?” 














to be called a female to my face? 
(Loud cries of ‘‘ Mrs. Speaker,’’ 
‘“* Withdraw,’’ etc.) 

Mrs. Speaker. I think we are all 
agreed that the honourable member 
is no female, and I hope that the 
Chancelloress of the Exchequer may, 
when less agitated, see her way to 
withdraw the expression. 

Mrs. Polkington. I am quite wil- 
ling to withdraw. The House will 
kindly bear in mind that I had great 
provocation, and I may add that my 
cook gave me notice a few hours 
ago, which has greatly shaken my 
nerves. 

Mrs. McNag. I accept the apology, 
and take back what I said about the 
mauve dress and the oyster. The 
Chancelloress has the taste of many, 
many oysters. 





THE New Zealand post brings us 
the report of The Eltham Argus 
(“with which,’’ we feel bound to 
add, ‘‘is incorporated The Kuponga 
Mail ’’) on the second reading of the 
Prevention of Crimes Bill, as cabled 
from London on June 14. 

“Mr. Gladstone,” says The Eltham Argus, 

“stated that the Government would provide 
the machinery necessary for bringing every 
kind of good influence to bear on Parliament, 
teach them trades, show them what fools they 
ae and equip them for a new start in 
fe. 
We have often suspected that some 
of the bitterest home truths uttered 
in the House of Commons are kept 
back from us by a corrupt London 
Press; and we are glad our New 
Zealand contemporary has had the 
courage to reveal a very sinister state 
of things. 
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THE THORN IN THE BUSH. 
(A Complaint from the Exhibition.) 


On city of the dazzling domes, 

And pleasances by genies planted, 
Wherein the happy tourist roams 
And ought by rights to 

enchanted ; 
I’ve done my best 
To feel that zest 
Your gushing little guide-book takes 
for granted. 


feel 


I know where every trade is wooed, 
Where every cloistered walk or 
glen is; 
I’ve hung upon a bridge and viewed 
(While counting my remaining 
pennies) 
Electric boats 
Pop out like stoats, 
And murmured, ‘‘ This is fairyland 
(or Venice).”’ 


In vain! it wag no éarthly use. 
It seems the half-inspired creators, 
Whose airy intéllects produce 
These palaces and hite the waiters, 
Have no regard 
For mé the bard 
Who cannot stand a tumult of spec- 
tators. 


Just as I seemed to have it hot 
(That glamour that the scribes 
reported), 
Some visitor defaced the spot 
Where only Fancy should have 
sported, 
The fine effect 
Was simply wrecked 
By amatory pairs who crooned and 
courted. 


But take away the selfish mob, 
Remove the mere erotic sillies, 
And I'd have gladly paid a bob 
For porticoes like carven lilies; 
So rare a shade 
They might have made 





For me to wander in alone with 
Pry.uis ! 
SEASIDE RHAPSODIES. 


(To suit all tastes.) 


Northgate.—Brilliant sunshine to- 
day in the morning; the Mayor's 


‘* At Home ”’ in the afternoon. Sea 
somewhat choppy in parts, but 


smooth places still obtainable. Penny- 
in-the-slot machines are being well 
patronised by visitors. Curiously 
enough, wretched weather is being 
experienced at Westbourne. 

Westbourne.—Sunshades are being 





daily. Northgate seems to be unfor- | 
tunate in its weather just now. It 
never rains there, they say—but it 
pours ! 

Teymouth. — Glorious sunshine, 
cool breezes, and a sea like glass. 
Beach black with babies. Heavy 
excursions expected to-day from 
Northgate and Westbourne, where 
the weather seems to have broken 
up for good. 

Eastsea.—Delightful weather con- 
ditions as always. Sun, 4.30 a.m. to 
7.30 p.m. (Free). Band of the Boys’ 
Brigade in the Terrace Gardens (6d.). 


The influenza victims who arrived 
yesterday from Northgate, West- 


bourne and Teymouth are rapidly 
recovering. 

Highstairs.—24 hours’ bright sun- 
shine. Rainfall nil. Cool breez>s 
from all quarters. Sea to suit cus- 
tomers. 
table, 5.30. 
by The Highstairs Independent for 
the sufferers at Northgate, West- 
bourne, Teymouth and Eastsea now 
totals several pounds. Umbrellas 
and mackintoshes are still required 
for their relief, and will be acknow- 
ledged in the columns of The Inde- 
pendent. 





The fund inaugurated | 





THE ADVERTISEMENT; 

or, A Scuoou ror LIARs. 
‘““How to let the cottage for 
August?’”’ I said. ‘‘ Why, adver- 
tise, to be sure.’’ 

‘““What a good idea!’’ said 
Eveanor. ‘‘ How clever you are, 
uncle! ’’ 

“I could have told you that,’’ 
said Humpnry. 

** Yes,’’ said Exeanor, “‘ but you 
didn’t. Cleverness consists chiefly 
in saying the right thing at the right 
time, doesn’t it, uncle? ’”’ 

“* Certainly,’’ I replied. 

““A stupid man,’’ ELeaNor went 
on, rather incautiously, I thought, 
‘who says the right thing at the 
right time is cleverer than a witty 
man who keeps silent.”’ 

** The case exactly,’’ said Humpnry. 


Daily Mail on breakfast- | ‘ 


| one room thus becomes ‘ roomy.’ It 


a 

** Must one give the exact num. 
ber? ’’ ELEANOR asked. 

‘ Certainly not,’’ said Humpary—| 
“not in a clever advertisement. It 
was for such difficulties that the 
word ‘ roomy’ was invented.’’ 

** Or ‘ commodious,’ ’’ I added. 

‘* Yes, or commodious,”’ he agreed. 
“The advertisement should begin: 
‘To let, for the month of August, 
roomy cottage "—and so on.”’ 

‘* Do you think it quite fair to call 
it roomy?’’ Etranor asked. ‘‘ You 
know how we hit our heads some. 
times.’’ 


““Isn’t it ‘roomy ’?’’ Humpury 
asked. 

“*T don’t know,’’ ELEANor ad- 
mitted. ‘‘It depends on what you 


mean by ‘ roomy.’ ”’ 

“ Tf,’’ said Humpnry, “* by ‘ rainy’ 
you mean appertaining to rain, by 
roomy’ you mean appertaining to 
a room. <A house possessing only 


is an excellent word.’’ 

“Oh, Humpnry,’’ said Exeayor, 
quite convinced, ‘‘ how clever you 
are! ”’ 

‘“Very good so far,’’ said I 
quickly. ‘* Now, how do we go on? 
Isn’t it a drawback to have no bathb- 
room ? ”’ 

‘““ Couldn’t we just say ‘ bath’?” 
esked ELEANOR, who was very rapidly 
descending to the low moral level of 
the house-agent. ‘‘ Something like 
this: ‘ Roomy cottage, with all need- 
ful offices, bicycle - house, bath, 
etc.’? ”’ 

** Well,’’ said Humpury, “ I ’m— 
blowed. And you have been calling 
uncle and me clever, We ’re not init.” 

ELEANOR shone with joy. 

‘‘In this advertisement here,” I 
said, reading from a paper, “they 
mention cricket and golf.’ 

‘“* That ’s all right,’’ said Humparyi. 
“We can add ‘Cricket and golf.’ 
What ’s to prevent us? ”’ 

‘Only that there isn’t any,’’ said 
IXLEANOR. 

‘** There ’s cricket in the village on 
Saturday afternoons,’’ said Huy- 
pury. ‘‘ Why not mention it? And 





ELEANOR, who never sees irony, 
beamed upon her husband. 

**Let us draw up the advertise- 
ment,’’ I said hastily. ‘‘ How many 
rooms ? ”’ 

‘“‘Let’s see,’’ said ELEAnor. 
** Four bedrooms, counting the attic, 
one sitting-room, one kitchen, larder, 


wood - shed, bicycle- house. How 
many is that? ”’ 
“Strictly speaking,’’ said Hvum- 


pury, “‘ it is six and an attic.”’ 


‘* It would never do to say that,’’ 





used here to keep off the sun. 
Thousands of visitors watching the 
tide come in, Performance twice 


T said. 


one could putt on the lawn if one 
wanted to. I think as a matter of 
| fact that the words ‘ cricket and golf’ 
cought to be added to all advertise- 
ments just as a symmetrical ending. 

‘* Very well,’’ said Eveanor. “ But 
could we say ‘ good fishing,’ too? 

“No,” said I, ‘‘ you couldnt. 
You will get into enough trouble 8s 
it is. How far are you from the 
station? ’’ 

“Two miles and a quarter,” said 
Humpnry. y 

‘A very bad distance,” I said. 


—7 
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Magistrate. ““ You SAY YOU SLAPPED 














THE DEFENDANT ON THE 


Complainant. “Hr THREW HIMSELF AT ME.” 











BACK AND CALLED HIM A BRICK. 


WHAT HAPPENED TEN?” 








“One should never be over two 
miles in an advertisement.’’ 

“Why say the distance? ’’ Hum- 
rary asked. ‘‘ Why not say merely 
‘within easy distance of station ’?”’ 

“Because you 're not,’’ I replied. 

“But two miles and a quarter 
would be quite easy in a motor-car,”’ 
ELeaANor said. ‘* You merely say 
‘easy distance,’ and every one has a 
motor nowadays.”’ 
| “Splendid! ’’ said Humpnry. 
| 





“Jesuit! ’’ said I. 


“Then it now reads,’’ said Hum- 


Pury, “‘‘ To let, for the month of 
| August, roomy cottage in Kent, with 
‘all needful offices, bicycle-shed, bath, 


lete. Golf, . cricket. 
distance of station.’ 

| that s quite enough.”” 
| ‘Here ’s one here,’’ I said, read- 
| ug again from the paper, ‘‘ that 
| Says ‘ Fruit and vegetables.’ ’’ 

“Oh yes,’ Eveanor cried, ‘‘ that ’s 
very attractive. Of course, let them 
have the fruit and vegetables.’’ 

There won’t be any,”’ said Hum- 
Panky. “‘ There ’s nothing but parsley 
and herbs and apples. The apples 
aren t ripe till October.”* 


ene 


Within easy 
I don’t think 








‘* But some people,’’ said ELEANOR, 
“like green apples. Don’t you remem- 
ber how Mr. TuisTLETHWAITE did? 
And parsley is a vegetable, isn’t it?’ 

“Quite right,’’ said Humpury. 
““* Fruit and vegetables.’ ’’ 

“Ts that all? ’’ I asked with some 
sarcasm. 

‘“ Look and see,’’ said Humpnry. 

“Well, here’s one,’’ I said, 
“that mentions a garage.’’ 

‘The bicyele-house! ’’ cried Exza- 
NOR. 

‘*‘No,’’ said Humpnry. “I think 
that would be deception. Every- 
thing else has been all fair and 
square; but to call the bicycle-shed 
a garage is a little bit too strong. 
No, unclz, you must not tempt us. 
No garage.”’ 

““Teinpt you! = 
like that! ’’ 

** Well, uncle, we should not have 
thought of it but for you,’’ said 
Eveanor, who is as fickle as April. 
““It was tempting, in a way, wasn’t 
it?” 

** Very well,” said I, laying down 
the paper, ‘“‘I have done with it. I 
wash my hands of the whole affair.”’ 


%? 


I replied. 





“But what about the rent?’ 
Humpnry cried. “‘ We must fix that."’ 

““* Rent moderate,’ ’’ I said shortly. 
I was tired of it. 

““Oh, uncle,’’ ELEANoR exclaimed. 
“Why moderate? How can we get 
to Holland on it if it’s only 
moderate ? ’’ 

“Well, we must say moderate, 
anyway,’ said Humpury. ‘‘ Once 
they have nibbled we can fix the 
amount. They won’t nibble at all 
if we don’t say moderate. That ’s 
the point, as uncle says.’’ 

*“T said nothing of the kind,’’ I 
replied hotly. ‘‘ What I said was 
I was tired of the whole d 
whole thing.’’ 

“* Oh, uncle,’’ said ELEanor, “‘ don’t 
be unkind. You are so useful. We 
could do nothing without you.’’ 

Hereupon Exeanor sat down and 
copied out the advertisement just ac 
it had been compiled, save for the 
mention of a garage, and it went off 
to the papers that very night. 

Jolly for the poor beggars that bite. 
Sure to have a large family. But 
what awful liars of nephews and 
niects an uncle can have! 
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The McSkinner. “ TWA SHILLIN’ To GANG TO HoLsory! 
I’M GOIN’ THAT WAY ANY’OW- 


Sporting Cabby. “ WELL 


The McSkinner. “Heaps? WEeEEL, 
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CANNY! 
Nay, NAY. 
sO "ERE GOES. ’Faps!” 
YE'VE won. So l’LL JIsT HAE TO WALK!” 
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THE USE OF THE WHISTLE. 

THe dance over, I placed myself 
delicately in a taxicab and ordered 
the fellow to drive me to my eligible 
residence. Upon arrival I alighted 
(as who would not have done ?), and 
as I paid the fare to the taxicabman 
I could not help noticing that a dis- 
cussion was pending between us. As 
I always come off worst in discus- 
sions, whatever the topic, I stepped 
up to my front-door with alacrity 
and admitted myself cordially and 
without hesitation into my front hall. 
I left the cabman deliberately wind- 
ing his engine, as one that desired 
to give a man every chance of relent- 
ing and returning to increase the 
bonus. 

Just inside the hall I met a man 
whom, upon cross-examination, I 
discovered to be a burglar. In his 
professional enthusiasm he had 
abandoned his weapons of defence, 
and I noticed with horror that he 
too seemed to be gathering himself 
together for a discussion—moral, 





probably, and socialistic. So I re- 


sorted to a subterfuge. ‘‘ After all,”’ 
I said, ‘“‘the legal element in the 
matter is not altogether negligible. 
Let us procure an Expert.’’ There- 
upon, retreating to the doorstep, I 
blew once, and, reminding myself 
with pleasure of the report of the 
Police Commission, I blew again 
upon that whistle, without which no 
householder (be he casuist or not) 
is complete. ‘*‘ Let us have three 
Experts,’’ I said, and blew once 
again. 

There was a short, sharp silence. 
The Dialectician of the Doormat re- 
garded me curiously from his side of 
the lintel. I maintained my posi- 
tion on the step, mute of malice 
and trusting that my experts would 
not tarry in their coming. I felt 
now less inclined than ever to carry 


through single-handed an argument | 


which showed every sign of being a 
violent one. At mornents like these 


distributed atmosphere of alcohol, the| 
aroma of my own whisky, and lastly | 
|my ear listened attentively to the| 
sound of a rapidly approaching motor, | 

With a feeling that warmed the| 
cockles of my heart and loosened the| 
stiffness of my facial muscles, I heard 
the car pull up at my doorstep. 
Much as I have always admired the 
Police, I hardly expected them to 
come to my assistance in an electric 
brougham. 1 turned round to greet 
them, and the burglar, not to be 
outdone in politeness and the better 
to watch the proceedings, stepped 
past me on to the pavement. ; 

It was no electric brougham that 
met our anxious gaze. It was not 
even a private automobile. It was 
merely an empty taxicab. It was, 
in fact, the taxicab. ‘‘ Thank you, 
said the burglar, with genuiné grat | 
| tude, ‘‘thank you a thousand times 
\for this most gencrous thought’: 





one’s senses are alive to the smaller| and to the taxicabman, as he packed 


details. My eye feasted itself upon 
the burglar’s neckwear, and dis- 
covered in his scarf a shade of green 
hitherto unsuspected. 
tected, sensible through a widely- 


My nose de- | 


|himself and his congestéd bag into) 
the loathsome machine, ‘‘ White-| 
chapel, please, Wr~L1AM.”’ wasn | 

Thus the two  controversialists | 
| passed out of my life. | 


~<attil 
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House of Lords, Monday, 
July.—‘‘ The Government ccme to 
the House of Lords and thrust Bills 
down your Lordships’ throats one 
after another.”’ 

Thus CAMPERDOWN, on proposal to 
take second reading of Irish Uni- 
versities Bill. Phrase a little am- 
biguous. Striving to realize the 
picture suggested, one is not sure 
whether it is the Bills that, one after 
another, are thrust down throat of 
noble Lords, or whether, one after 
another, noble Lords are taken in 
hand and have Bills administered to 
them. 

A small matter; does not affect 
forcefulness of the fancy. The case 
is certainly hard. Month after 
month the Lords have had no 
work to do. Now Ministers plump 
down upon them measures by the 





2 at. 
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SUCCESSFUL CORYPHEES 





EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, M.P. 


OF THE 


bushel. They will be required to 
crowd into this single week their 
consideration of multiform labours 
which the Commons have spread | 
cver months. By way of aggravation, 
the important Bill set down for 
second reading to-day has not been 
circylated. Peers are invited to pass 
a critical stage of a Bill they have 
never seen, whose provisions are a 
matter of hearsay. 

True, it has been before tre other 
Jiouse and the country for months. 
Newspapers full of reports of debates 
in Commons, with leading articles 
thereupon. By going into Commons’ 
Lobby any Peer might obtain copy | 
of the Bill at the Vote office. That} 
a low utilitarian way of looking at 
things. In accordance with ancient 
tradition and etiquette, the Lords 
know nothing of any legislative pro- 





ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


att i. 


SEASON, 
Sienorme Luiv, Ascurrra, AND AGosTINA BIRRELLI COME FORWARD WITH SOME CONFIDENCE AT THE FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 


27th | 


posal until it has been presented to 
notice through their own channels. 
In theory they knew no more about 
the much-debated Bill than if discus- 
sion actually carried on across the 
way had gone forward in Saturn. 

These matters must be understood 
before full realisation of the enormity 
of the Government’s fresh attempt 
can flood the shocked mind. With 
a Liberal Government in _ office, 
CamPERDOWN’sS life is full of anxiety. 
Has arrogated to himself the char- 
acter and position of watchdog at 
the door, on the look-out for fresh 
attacks by an iniquitous Government 
on a blameless Assembly. Small 
wonder if in excitement following 
on discovery of fresh outrage there 
something ambiguous in _ his 
bark. 

Business done.—Irish Universities 


is 
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Bill read a second time without divi- 
sion. 

Tuesday. — Hatssury in what he 
would describe as ‘‘a sort of” 
hole. Eleven years ago, when he 
sat on Woolsack, the Government 
of which he was chief ornament 
brought in an Education Bill. 
Loyally impressed with largeness of 
majority by which it was carried 
through other House, majority in the 
Lords decided to adopt it without 
amendment. A small but raucous 
Opposition submitted certain amend- 
ments. These touched money mat- 
ters exclusively in the purview of 
the Commons. To meddle with 
them was to assail the ancient privi- 
lege of that House. 

Thus Lord Chancellor Hauspury 
ruled, in statesman-like speech that 
broke down the Opposition and car- 
ried the Bill intact. 

Unfortunately his speech was re- 
ported. Is found to-day in unim- 
peachable pages of Hansard. Another 
Party is in Power. Another Money 
Bill reashes the Lords. Amend- 
ments are moved from Front Oppo- 
sition Bench of character kindred to 
those denounced from Woolsack 
when, in 1897, Prince ArTHUR’S 
| Education Bill came up from the 
Commons. 

Of course, wily Ministers to-day 
quote Hanspury’s judgment, extoll- 
| ing its lofty view, its unassailable 
constitutional principles. 

What is to be done? Should the 
ox-LorpD CHANCELLOR stay away, kept 
to his room by sudden indisposition ? 
or should he boldly show up, declare 
that what he had said he had said, 
and that neither wild horses nor 
| motor-cars should drag him off the 
| lofty plane of constitutional law he 
‘mounted at an earlier time in other 
circumstancss ? 

Hauspury did neither. Ignoring 
references to his historic dictum, he 
declared it ‘‘ time for the House of 
_Lords to assert their rights, and to 
(show whom it might concern that 
| there is in the land one institution 
| that will insist upon the privilege of 
| free discussion uncontrolled by the 
Ministry of the day.”’ 

Burst of applause followed. 
Amendments similar to those form- 
ally denounced by Lorp CHANCELLOR 
as affecting privileges of Commons 
carried by overwhelming majorities. 
Bill hurried through Committee. 
Home on stroke of midnight. 

Business done. Commons vote 
trifle over 45 millions completing 
supply for financial year. 

Saturday.—Both Houses adjourn 
for Autumn Recess, 








THE WOOIN’ O’T. 


(Being the true history of a romance which 
has just been enacted at a Workhouse in 
Buckinghamshire.) 


Pauper Jim was a gay old soul; 
Sixty summers had bared his poll ; 
Sixty winters had snowed on him, 
And bent his back and bowed each 
limb; 
But his heart was gay 
As the month of May 
And light as the pocket of Pauper 
JIM. 
Close to the ‘‘ House’ and across 
the road 
Stood a neat little, sweet little, trim 
abode, 
Comfy, cosy, 
Green and rosy, 
Owned by a widow who sat and 
sewed. 
Green were the leeks in that garden 
fair, 
Green the cabbages blooming there ; 
And Jim had been given to under- 
stand 
That this nice little lot was on free- 
hold land. 
Once and twice and thrice a day 
The wandering orbs of Jim wouid 
stray 
To that ultra-respectable 
Highly delectable 
Haven of refuge across the way. 


Once and twice and thrice, maybe, 
rhose wandering orbs would smile to 
see 
Somebody sitting there, 
Possibly knitting there, 
Possibly sipping a cup of tea. 
Whenever this spectacle caught his 
eye 
Jim THE Pauper was heard to sigh; 
For he loved that elderly widow and 
He did not object to the freehold 
land. 
Now and then his heart stood still, 
And down his marrow there passed a 
thrill, 
As he fancied he caught an answering 


sigh 
And the ‘‘ Come hither ”’ look in the 
widow’s eye. 


Jim’s white locks began to curl; 

He warbled a song to his grey-haired 
girl. 

But who—-oh, who could hope to woo 

In a pauper’s jacket and trousers, too? 

Show me the swain could achieve 
success 

Clad in a hideous workhouse dress ! 

Jim knows well that the female heart 

Loves not a little the tailor’s art, 

So he takes hig courage in both his 
hands 





And before the Guardians, lo, he 
stands. 
Swiftly the case is explained by Jiy: 
The widow has certainly smiled on 
him, 
But though she favours his suit she 
loathes 
what woman wouldn’t?) his 
pauper clothes. 
Could the Board but see their way 
To purchase a courting-suit for he 
It was but a trifle they had to spend, 
And the rates would certainly gain iy 
the end. 


(As 


So urged the swain, and not in vain: 

The Guardians saw that his case was 
plain, 

And resolved nem. con. that Jim be 
dressed 

In a blue satin tie and a fancy vest, 

Black coat, brown shoes, and a pair 
of spats 

And the dernier cri in billycock hats. 


What need of more? 
equal 

To telling the rapturous joy of the 
sequel ? 

Arrayed like this who could resist 
him ? 

The widow fell plump on his neck 
and kissed him. 

Jim is now lord of that lady and 

Her snug little parcel of freehold 
land. 


What pen is 





“ Here the pleasure-seeking public delight in 

the health-giving aroma of the marine ozone 
and a happy time can be spent amid the swish 
of the never-resting waves. Bathing is freely 
indu'ged in without the restrictions of conven- 
tionality.” 
This appears in a local paper under 
the heading ‘‘ Newbiggin’s Charms.” 
We do not quite know what the 
second sentence means, and find the 
writer more intelligible when he re- 
marks that 


“The perriots did not find the sands salubrious 
to their finances, and with the nobility, peculiar 
to tke Arab, they struck their tents, and 
departed silently in the night.” 

We assume that these were talking 
perriots—always a risky investment. 





We learn from The Evening News 
that the Suffragettes have been 
teaching some school-children the 
following martial song for a parade: 

Asquith, Gladstone, 

Cabinet Ministers all ; 

Fifty thousand Suffragettes 

Determined to have their way, 

All of them doing their level best 

To bring about Votes for Women ; 

So give your vote for a woman's sake, 

And keep the Liberal out. 
Clearly a protest against the ‘* man- 
made laws ’’ of metre and rhyme. 
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Twetrta, Duncan.” 


SECOND SIGHT. 


Terror (who, with a friend, has been doing some very reckless shooting at rabbits). “I HopE WE'LL ALL HAVE GOT OUR EYES IN BY THE 
Duncan. “Do YE ALLUDE TO OUR AIN EEN, Sir, OR GLAss EEN?” 








DISCURSIONS. 
In A Ratuway CARRIAGE. 


Tue first-class carriages happened to be few in number 
and somewhat crowded, so the two ladies, after zig- 
zagging feverishly up and down the platform for a 
minute or two, decided at the last moment to enter a 
smoking compartment occupied by three men. The 
three men all moved at once in order to transfer their 
hats and newspapers from the vacant seats, and the 
two ladies plunged into a vortex of collisions mitigated 
by excuses. Both ladies were flustered but triumphant. 
One was young and fair, and conveyed a general im- 
pression of being dressed in grey and having little silk 
bags hanging from her wrists. The other was ample, 
and her dominating note was tight black silk. She was 
more medieval than her companion, and there were 
Suggestions of a Yorkshire terrier being concealed about 
her person, stray canine gleams, as it were, of a black 
snout and wisps of hair lovingly addressed as ‘‘ Tiger ’’ 
and promptly thrust back into obscurity. Finally we 
all seated ourselves—I ought to have mentioned that I 
Was one of the three men invaded—and the ladies began 
to talk to one another. 


* Was it a bangle? ”’ said the elder. 
Well, not quite a bangle, you know. You might 
call it a bracelet. There was a pearl with some dia- 





monds, and the clasp was Where ’s my dressing- 
bag? I’m sure I saw it on the platform. The porter 
must have Oh, thank you. I didn't see it on the 
rack. I never knew such a bag for getting lost.”’ 

“* But what did he say?’’ insisted her companion. 

““Oh, he. I forget what he said. Something silly, 
of course. There’s Tiger again. You mustn’t let 
| that dog show so much. They ’ll be wanting a ticket 
for him. They ’re too absurd about dogs on this line. 
Where ’s my——-’’ She broke off in great agitation, 
tapped herself all over, dpened various little bags, and 
found her watch peacefully ticking in its place on her 
breast. ‘‘ Fancy finding it there,’’ she said. ‘“‘I 
| thought Id left it on the toilet table.” 

‘“Watches,’’ said her friend, ‘‘ are more nuisanc2 
| than they ’re worth.”’ 





After this the conversation dropped to a whisper for 


a few moments. When it rose again the subject had 
been changed. ‘‘ Of course,’’ said the grey lady, ‘‘ she 
tried to catch ALcy. Men are such perfect fools. She 's 
four years older than he is, and’’—she touched her 
head—*‘ not a hair of it her own.”’ 

“ Bald?’’ asked the stout lady. 

“Quite bald in front. I went into her room once 
when she was dressing, and caught her putting it on. 
Poor old Auey. He isn’t fit to go about without a 





keeper. Go back, Tiger, naughty dog.’’ 
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Tiger having been re-interned, the conversation con- 
tinued :— 

‘* Did he lose his temper?’”’ said the stout lady. 

‘* Well, you know what men are. He said, ‘ Mer- 
ingues again,’ and I said ‘ Yes, meringues.’ Then he 
said, ‘I can’t bear meringues. I’ve often told you so;’ 
,and he took one off his plate and threw it into the 
, fireplace. 
' told the housemaid not to touch it.”’ 

' ‘Ts it there still? ”’ 
‘*No. The cat must have eaten it.’* 


At this moment the train began to slacken speed. | 


Soon it stopped, and 


It was there at breakfast next morning. I} 
| takings in hirsute expression. 


—$——— 


ANOTHER MENACE FROM THE LICENSING BILL. 

‘* THe same as usual, I suppose, sir?’’ said Mr, 
Leacu, dropping both hands into the pocket of his apron, 

I respect Leacu. He is a little bald man, who years 
ago invented a never-failing hair restorer. That is clear 
proof of an unselfish nature. And more than that, he is 
an artist who can boldly dare the most extensive under- 
He can engineer a fuz-buz 
that shall guarantee a perfect mastery of all that is 
most intricate in Cuopmx. He can arrange the flowing 
locks of melodrama in a manner to make you weep. 
He knows to a nicety how to trim just at the turn of the 
wave, and give assurance 





porters were heard shout- 
ing that all tickets were 
_to be ready, please. 

** Where ’s my ticket ?’’ 
said the grey lady. 

‘* I’ve got mine,’’ said 
her friend. 

‘** You ’ve got 
too.’”’ 

‘* No, I haven’t.’* 

“Well, then, where 
can I have put it?” 

To this there came no 
answer, and the ticket- 
collector entered the car- 
riage. Three men and 
one stout lady handed 
over their tickets at once, 
while the lady of the mer- 
ingues went hunting for 
hers. Two silk bags were 

‘drawn blank twice, and 
their miscellaneous con- 
tents emptied over a seat. 
There was a handkerchief 
rolled up into a ball; 
there were two scent- 

| bottles, some gold safety- 
pins, a pair of gloves, a 
veil, a purse containing 
an assortment of small 
change, two postcards, a 
fountain pen, a_ gold 
locket and a card-case— 
but no ticket. Then we 
all joined in. I took up 
the cushions one after 
another, and two stock- 
brokers risked apoplexy in 
searching under the seats. 
At last the ticket was 
found on the window-sill. 
the collector ; 
and-six altogether. Thank you, mum. Yes, you can 
write to the Superintendent,’’ and he banged the door. 
“Tt ’s a very rude line,’’ said the stout lady. 


mine, 


AM | 
Yi } 

me // 

= yajAl 


I, 


Mrs. M. “Yes, YER REVERENCE. 
GOES OUT TO ENJOY THEIRSELVES; 
TO-NIGHT.” 


‘* Tt ’s the wrong half,’’ said 
‘and there ’s the dog—a shilling. Tive- 








Clapham’s Contribution to the World’s Thought. 
“©The farthing is too small to be useful,’ writes a Clapham resident. 
‘Why not abolish it and substitute for it a three-farthing piece? A 

farthing change could then be more readily given.”—-Daily Mirror. 


We have worked this out very carefully with a mechani- | 


cal calculator, but can make nothing of it. If any other 
residents in Clapham have ideas about anything we hope 
they will be satisfied to exchange them with each other. 





New Curate. “WE HAD A GOOD NUMBER AFTER ALL, Mrs. Muaaivs.’ 


of unostentatious literary 
merit with a promise of 
polished gems of style 
hanging on a_-= slender 
thread of interest. He 
can train a long wisp 
from a left-side parting 
to form a sort of bower 
over a barren skull, and 
mingle with the foliage 
on the other side. No- 
thing can move it—short 
of poetic frenzy or takings 
off the hat in a_ high 
wind. For these reasons, 
with unwavering confi- 
dence I have these many 
years entrusted to Lracn 
the superintendence of 
my head. 

““Quite the same as 
usual, Leacn. You know 
exactly what I like,” 
said I, taking my seat in 
the sacrificial chair. 

‘“* Exactly,’’ repeated 
Mr. Leacn, with a bow 
that included the scissors 
and comb. Then, as he 
deferentially adjusted my 
head to get at the poll, he 
sighed deeply. 

There is a cleanness of 
attack about Leacn’s 
snip-snipping, together 
ayvannal<ines | With fhe assurance of 
| great power in reserve. 
| These give a sense of 

security and induce re- 

pose. It is usual with 
—__—— —_——— many people under these 
soothing influences to close the eyes. Then as one’s 
thoughts wander the voice of the barber undergoes trans- 
formation and becomes a running brook. Only now and 
then a phrase stands out from the flow of words—but 
fraught with a strange power of hypnotic suggestion. 
The hopeless melancholy of Leacu, the profundity of his 
sigh, gave the impression of a great imprisoned soul 
struggling under the limitations of human life. 

‘*Cheer up, Leacn. Cheer up,’’ I murmured. 

Leacu shook his head. ‘‘ ’Ave you perused the per- 
ticlars of the new Licensing Bill? ’’ he inquired. 

‘* Not carefully.”’ , 

“Tt is clear to see you ’aven’t put your money in 4 
brewery, sir.”’ 





’ 


ON SUMMER EVENINGS FOLKS GENERLY 
BUT IT WAS QUITE THE OTHER WAY 
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Rich Aunt. 
DULL TIME.” 


“So sorry 1 HAVEN'T BEEN ABLE TO SEE MORE OF YOU AND ADOLPHUS THIS AFTERNOON. 





I'M AFRAID YOU'VE HAD RATHER A 


Poor Niece (humbly anxious not to offend). “INDEED, INDEED, DEAR AUNT JANE, WE EXPECTED NOTHING ELSE!” 








** Never.”’ 

“T ’ave.”’ 

For a minute, but no longer, there was silence. Then 
Leach became argumentative. 

“There ’s many haspec’s to this subjec’, sir. I’ve! 
got all my ‘alfpence—out of the shop ’’—snip, snip—*‘ in 
brewery shares. But say you’ve laid up yours in a 
better place, that’s not to say you ’ve got no hinterest 
in that Bill. I hestimate myself that one out of two ’as 
a hinterest in that Bill. Look at malt, I say. Who 
grows barley? Where ’s your farmers and your labourers 
then? Look at dray-’orses! Look at barmaids! Then: 
there ’s ops—look at ’ops—an’ traffic—all your railway | 
shares. Look ’ere, sir, I wish I ’ad the Prime Minister | 
inthis chair. I ’d cut ’is ‘air! 

“Now take the question of publicans, and look at ‘em | 
in another light. Why should publicans be chose out to! 
be hinterfered with? Publicans must have clean sheets. | 
You and me, sir, we ’ave no need to ’ave clean sheets. | 
Who knows about you and me—that is, if they don’t| 
‘appen to know? Now, say you ‘ve been in trouble, sir, | 
and in the ‘ands of the law. Can you become a publican? | 
Not at all. You can be or remain in the perfessional | 
classes, but to ‘old a licensed ’ouse is out of reach. Or 
take myself, sir. Suppose it was only five shillings and 
costs or seven days in my case. Could I become a publi- 
can? No. I could cut ‘airs. I may move in the best 
society, and no reference made. But ’ave my name ona 
signboard, I can’t. Therefore, looking at it with the heye 
of reason, I say, publicans are the pick of the commercial 
basket. The haristocracy of the trading community. 
They are bound to be—’aving clean sheets, as they ‘ave. 
. only wish I ’ad ’im ’ere—I ’d cut ’is ’air! 








the morning. 


“Or take the subjec’ of Temperance. Can you make 
a man temperate by Hact of Parliament? You can’t. 
If I can’t get it open, shan’t I get it sly? Of course I 
shall. It’s the wrong way about, sir. Put on a penalty, 


ises I, so heavy as you like for a breach of the law, but 


leave a man free. Legislation is not Nature, sir. Let 
Nature put on the penalty. Now, say, like this, sir. 
You stop out a bit late of a night—no ’arm—but you fall 
in with a few friends, we ‘ll say. You come to me in 
‘Leacu, I ’ave a ‘ead on me,’ says you. 
‘Then I s’pose you’ve earned it,’ says I. ‘ Well, 
perhaps I ’ave,’ laughs you. Then I turn to and 
shampoo you so fresh as a daisy. There ’s nothing like 
a shampoo, wet or dry, for a ’eadache. So there you 
‘ave it all. The whole scheme complete in a nutshell. 
The ‘armless wrong—the penalty—the remedy. Would 
I set aside the penalty what warns? Not me. No. I 
only hact the ministering hangel. And I just wish I ’ad 
‘im in this chair, I ‘d 

‘** Ow ’s that, sir? ”’ 

I opened ‘my eyes. 
revealed 

‘* Good gracious, man! What have you done? You ’ve 
made me look like a ticket-of-leave man. You ’ve ruined 
my appearance for a month.’’ 

Orestes making oblation at his father’s tomb did not 
undergo so close a crop. LeEacn saw it and wept. 

“Tis a clear case of mistaken—mistaken hidentity,’’ 
he stammered. ‘‘ I was carried away, sir. I never mixed 
‘eads before—never. But I thought I was cutting the 
Prime Minister’s.”’ 

Surely no sane man can support a measure with 
consequences so unforeseen. 


A hand-glass, deftly held, 
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t | the course of a violent quarrel between a brutal husband 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. and a friend whom he fancies to be in love with hig 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerics.) wife, the husband tumbles down a back-stair and cracks 
his skull. The horror of this tragedy so plays on the 
mind of the survivor that, though he and the widow 
make no bones about setting up house together, they 
agree to dispense with the customary formalities. Be. 
sides her pseudo-husband, the lady has a wicked lover and 
a devout lover. The wicked one—who has the makings 
of a poisoner—falls into the pit that he had digged for 








Ir Mr. R. C. Leumann has any superiors among rowing- | 
coaches, they must be very few; and if there are better | 
masters of lucid diction, they can’t be very many. Any-| 
how, I know of no other living connoisseur, in either| 
kind, who so well combines the twofold qualifications | 
which go to make the excellence of The Complete Oars-| 


man (Meruven). Students of the art of rowing will| , . 
a , ‘ another, and is asphyxiated. Whereupon the dey 
have no need in future to take preliminary risks in a| ~ er, and poy pon the devout 


; ae regener y eypent hee: "| gentleman, who had been running a waiting race, comes 
— = oe ee comsmnge Ss a | with a rush at the finish (I have just returned from the 
oo ‘ “gh . lacie néek on P! . Stadium), and carries off the lady to the bosom of 
tions and photographs. As the poet sang: | Mother-Church with the full consent of the third party. 

What Revie doesn't know of rowing It is not always true that all’s well that ends well 

Cannot be very well worth knowing. and, though the book has its points, it is rather sombre 
And he was right, though it is true that the said RuDIE) gtyff, 
had previously got him elected into the Leander Club. 

Mr. Lenmann traces back the history of English; Criticism of a culinary dish is sometimes offered in 
rowing styles to Kina Arrnvur’s day; but without|/the formula that it is neither fish, flesh, nor good 
pedantry. Indeed, there is a fine reserve of strength in| red herring. The Japanese Spy (Grant Ricnarps) is 
his simple declaration: ‘‘ I pass now from Tristram to| neither a record of travel, a political disquisition, nor 
Bell's Life.’ But the - mm a good work of fiction. 
book is not for specialists - J : | Mr. Lancrtot Lawrtos, 
alone. The chapters on gute. a Ze Yr, ein \ | attempting to combine 
‘Famous Crews and | |~— Pree is . €Z c | the three methods of 
Memorable Races’’ are Cc hie a a o> : treatment, has producad 
as thrilling as any tale of | i ‘lf, es ; ia |a book of prodigious 
heroic adventure. Anda | ea" ( <=] | length, and of a dulnxg 
fine spirit of sportsman- | |_ | 1 i = which is relieved only by 
ship runs through the Be er ; ‘ 7 \ ~ 4 | marvel as to whither wo 
volume, as befits the nt \iftea | ate going now, and who's 
work of an ardent ama- ) wie iis eee §|«hO 6Uin §6the §6muddled 
teur. He is all for tho | [osha i ee N mime | action. ‘the best paris 

Ulla aN 14H | are those devoted to de- 














Game, as distinct from | Bm ei tL VN Na iil ae 

personal achievement. il pea ae 4 Ne wipes ibe Vine | scription of social life in 
° i r ao (| Ce ’ ee uf ite ell § wai. Mee Oh ly n. ae 

And, indeed, in rowing, | A chile AK epee ge bh ae, Wy) | Japan In this Mr. 


: MD his Nes ‘ P 
more than in all other . Lawton is literally at 


eames, the first earl Artist (who has been bothered by rustics breathing on him all the home, and he would have 
sity is combination, the | morning). “My coop FELLOW, I ASSURE YOU THAT YOU CAN SEE THE SKETCH been more successful had 
sacrifice of individualism | wira more ADVANTAGE FROM A LITTLE DISTANCE!” he been content to write 
to uniformity of style, — a chatty narrative unen- 
and this perhaps largely explains why professionalism , cumbered by a slight thread of fiction. 
is confined almost entirely to the one-man business of | —— 
sculling. | Bess of Hardendale, by Tuzopora Witson Witsoy 
Mr. Lenmann’s book has made a timely appearance;|(HutcHInson), is a strong novel, well written and 
and I could wish that at least one passage in it had been | interesting. Miss Wi_son doesn’t allow her story to 
laid to heart by a certain section (who shall be nameless)| maunder into byways or to drivel into obscurity. She 
at the Olympic Stadium, where it was much more|keeps a firm grip on it, and makes it obey her. Her 
needed than it is ever likely to be among the good| characters are real flesh and blood, not wraiths dimly 
sportsmen who meet at Henley:—‘‘ The real thing, | seen through a mist of impressionism. Children, of 
after all is said and done, is the game itself—that andj course, have been changed at birth in other stories 
the spirit in which it is played. Compared to that,| before this, but Miss Winson gives a freshness to the 
victory or defeat in any particular race is a trifle.’”’| plot, and the reader excuses it for the sake of the 
Mr. LeaMann has good right to say this, for the rowing| mother who passionately desired a boy and whose life 
world recognises the fine cosmopolitan work he has done} is saved by the substitution. All comes reasonably right 
for the advancement of the game that he loves the best.|in the end; but I can’t help thinking that Mr. Harden 
ee might have been allowed to live out his six months of life 
When I first heard someone talking about The Last | instead of being prematurely killed by a dog. 
Shore (CHapMAN and Hatt) I thought for a moment 


hat G.B.S. had been at it again. B -he x : i 
anes S ad been at it again. But when I got the We understand that the next volume of the ‘‘ Men of 


book I found that, though its title (as pronounced in «ot 
. * | > 2 *? oomag . 1A H Y er; 
the best circles) recalled the name of our only dramatist, | the Hour ”’ series will be entitled, Dorando and Sievt 
: or, The Two Winning Posts. 











the hand that wrote it was the hand of Mr. Vincent | 
Brown. The latest Suaw and The Last Shore are,| 
however, alike in this, that they both deal with certain| “ Board in country cottage near gold links.” —-Paily Mail. 
aspects of the married state. Or rather, to be precise, |‘‘ Cottage, near bone collar-stud’’ is what we have 
Mr, Brown's book is about the unmarried state. In! always been on the look out for. 

















